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It was intended the following Address should be published soon after its 
delivery. But the engagements of its author, Col. Sprague, and more 
recently his absence for several months in Europe, have hitherto prevented 
his giving the necessary supervision of its passage through the press. But 
even at this somewhat late day, it is believed the sentiments of the Address 
merit a wider diffusion and a more permanent form ; whilst it is thought 
desirable now to place on record, in like form, the Appendix-sketch of 
the origin and history of the Library, description of the building, and 
objects of the principal donor in its endowment. 

October, 1882. 
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I will make a man more precious than fine gold ; even a man than the 
golden wedge of Ophir. — Isaiah. 



In estimating the worth of a public benefaction such as we 
honor to-night, it may not be amiss if we begin with a funda- 
mental principle of political economy. I refer to the doctrine 
of the celebrated Dr. Adam Smith, in his treatise on the 
Wealth of Nations, that human labor was the first price paid 
for all things, and must be the ultimate measure of all values. 
What, then, is the pecuniary equivalent of a man's ability to 
perform manual labor; in other words, what is the money 
value of human bone and muscle ? 

Before our civil war, a negro boy in the South was worth to 
his master, at the age of one year, about a hundred dollars ; 
at two years' age, two hundred dollars ; at three years', three 
hundred ; and so on ; every year, up to twenty or more, adding 
another hundred dollars to the value. An able-bodied slave, 
twenty-one years old, would be worth to his master, for the 
unskilled labor which he could perform, say, from fifteen 
hundred to twenty-five hundred dollars. But the average free 
white laborer in the North, in our cooler climate, working for 
himself and not for a master, under no temptation to shirk or 
run away, does vastly more work than the average slave, and 
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is therefore worth vastly more, considered as a mere productive 
machine; perhaps three times as much, or $4,500 to $7,500 
a year. 

A^sim, the coarsest kind of unskilled labor in the North — 
for example, street- sweeping — is paid for at the rate of twelve 
to twenty cents an hour. The street-sweeper in New York, 
with his long broom and his indescribable laziness, is paid 
twenty cents an hour for his pretended work. In Boston we 
pay seventeen and a half cents an hour for that sort of sham. 
Call unskilled labor worth fifteen cents. That is a dollar and 
fifty cents a day, if we reckon a day at ten hours. That is 
four hundred and fifty dollars a year, counting three hundred 
days as a year. This four hundred and fifty dollars is the in- 
terest of $7,500 at six per cent. We may say, then, that such 
a laborer has a productive capital to the amount of $7,500 in 
bone and sinew. 

Look at this matter from still another -standpoint. By the 
statutes of most States in this Union, it is provided that when 
a man loses his life by the fault of a railway company or other 
corporation, his relatives or legal representatives may maintain 
an action at law and recover damages to the amount of 
$5,000. It is well known that juries often award a much 
larger sum for damages in case of injury or mere loss of limb. 
A neighbor of mine recovered from the Boston and Albany 
. Railway, by the verdict of a jury, over $20,000 for an acci- 
dent which crippled her for life. It will, then, be safe to 
estimate the value of a man, an unskilled laborer, at $5,000. 
Six or seven thousand dollars would be nearer. 

Now every laborer must at first be unskilled. Some always 
continue so. A large proportion of the work needed in any 
community must be rough and coarse. Yet the humblest of 
toilers is worth to the community not less than five thousand 
dollars . Do we appreciate this fact ? By casting in his lot 
with any town or city, he has made the corporation a present of 
that amount. The aggregate is something wonderful. I 
think the census of 1870 showed nearly 800,000 laboring 
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men in the State of New York. They would represent 
$4,000,000,000 in muscle. In Massachusetts we have per- 
haps 350,000 laborers, aggregating $1,750,000,000 in mtiscle. 
In West Brookfield, in 1875, I am told that you hid a 
population between 1,900 and 2,000, one-fifth laboring men; 
and if we reckon these at $5,000 each, the total capital 
invested in the strong arms of working men in West Brook- 
field is not less than one million nine hundred thousand 
dollars. But your total valuation of real and personal prop- 
erty, as shown by your tax list for 1875, was $831,028, or 
less than half the amount invested in the hard hands of your 
working men. This is indeed your chief capital, and it is well 
that your former townsman has had in mind the interest of 
this all-important class, placing within reach of the humblest, 
among other treasures that might otherwise have been the sole 
luxury of a few, valuable information of practical utility to 
the laboring man. 

If this estimate of the pecuniary value of a robust physical 
organization, a sound body, be not wide of the truth, it should 
give some of us a new sense of the importance of health. 
Worth at least five thousand dollars, a sound body, to him 
who has intelligence enouofh not to be ashamed to work with 
his hands, constitutes often his only capital, yet a most precious 
capital, at starting in business. I think it safe to say that a 
majority of the founders of the great manufacturing establish- 
ments and business enterprises of the United States — the 
Lawrences, Stewarts, Coopers, Cornells, Ameses, Whitins — 
have had, at the outset, little else to rely on than vigorous 
health of body. For let it not be forgotten that a perfect 
body almost insures a vigorous mind. Good health, says 
Horace Mann, constitutes full half of what the world calls 
genius. Look at Beecher; he has the strength of a dozen 
ministers in one. Dwiffht Moodv has the oxen-shoulders of 
Mirabeau. Young Washington's strength and swiftness of arm 
and foot were wonderful, reminding us of what Cicero says of 
Julius Caesar. The "water American," Franklin, easily beat 
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the beer-guzzlere of London in swimming. Theodore Parker, 
Abraham Lincoln, James G. Garfield, and nearly every other 
inanirthat has hewn his way by solid work from the lowest 
pbsfuiri/y to mountain heights of fame, has been indebted in 
no small degree to the bloom and buoyancy of perfect physical 
health. On the other hand, how many a possible genius has 
been a meteor, not a sun ; brief as bright, the flaming intensity 
of soul burning to nothingness the frail tissue of body ! 
Byron, Burns, Thomas Arnold, Poe, Keats, Mozart, Spenser, 
Hooker, Virgil — these are but a few of the illustrations we 
might cite. Nay, have we not known in our midst some who 
might well be regarded as men of genius, but whom inherited 
weakness, or reckless imprudence, or swinish intemperance, or 
excessive toil, either brought down to a premature grave, or at 
least cut short in a career of achievement that would have 
risen into magnificent proportions, had their sun wheeled full- 
orbed like Humboldt's or Victor Hugo's through the majestic 
circuit of ninety years ? 

Let us go a step further in this matter of values. The 
unskilled workman, like the man ignorant of history, is com- 
paratively an apprentice or a child. Add skill, and you 
multiply his productiveness. A negro slave who could skillfully 
shoe a horse or build a cart would bring twice the average 
price at auction. Any man can paint a bam, and two dollars 
a day is fair wages for him ; but one who can paint like 
Rubens, or Turner, or Sir Joshua Reynolds, commands a hun- 
dred dollars a day. In the prisons of the United States the 
average earnings of the hewers of stone are about forty cents a 
day ; but Hiram Powers, or any first-class sculptor, can earn a 
hundred times as much. Take one cent's worth of iron ore ; 
add skill, you make it into bar iron worth 6 J cents ; add more 
skill, turn it into horse shoes, it is worth 14 cents ; add more 
skill, it is changed into table knives, worth $2.40 ; continue 
to add skill, it now becomes fine needles worth $40.66 ; or it 
may be made into shirt buttons worth $393 ; or watch springs 
worth $2,660, or hair springs worth $5,520, or arbor pallets 
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worth $34,368. Any type-setter can print a page. But when 
Charles Merriam set up that sample page in Webster's Una- 
bridged Dictionary, and with the greatest pains and the finest 
taste fixed upon all the particulars which make those leaves 
among the handsomest ever printed, that day's work would 
have been cheap at a hundred dollars. "The gift, without 
the giver, is bare," said Lowell. Well, the donor of this 
library building has given himself. May his example — the 
example of a cunning hand and an ingenious brain — be felt for 
ages to come. 

I have referred to the vast increase of values from the 
addition of skill in particular instances. We see the same 
things on a larger scale. Look over the Keports of our 
Census and Patent Office for the last thirty years, and you will 
find that those States which have the most property in propor- 
tion to their population are the ones that have surpassed the 
rest in the number and value of their mechanical inventions. 
In 1860, I am told, Connecticut stood at the head in propor- 
tionate wealth and in inventions ; in 1870, Massachusetts ; in 
1880, Rhode Island. In this light we may see something of 
the value of those libraries with which the New England 
States abound, and which furnish to the intelligent mechanic a 
world of useful hints as to what has been and may be in 
machinery and mechanical devices. 

Closely akin to the value of utilitarian skill is the value of 
aesthetic taste. The manufacturing industries of England 
within the last few years have been wonderfully advanced by 
the study of art. Massachusetts industries are feeling the 
influence of the study of drawing introduced by statute in all 
of our public schools within the last ten years. It is art and 
not nature that has made Paris the most beautiful city in the 
world. Good taste is within the reach of all. There is no 
cottage or cabin so humble but flowers may bloom in its win- 
dows and vines may mantle its sides. It is also within the 
reach of every community. Take one of the simplest of the 
fine arts, landscape gardening. Take one of its simplest 
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manifestations, planting trees. Set larches, maples, elms, by 
every road-side and be comforted by the unselfishness that 
shall adorn and enrich when you are gone. They, like this 
library, shall make West Brookfield attractive, inviting hither 
residents who will bring with them an atmosphere and sur- 
roundings of loveliness. Go to Stockbridge, Mass., and you 
will see what has been done by well-directed taste and public 
spirit to draw thither desirable population. So it is in New 
Milford, Conn., and in many other towns in these two States 
where village improvement societies have been organized 
through the instrumentality of the energetic Secretary of the 
Connecticut State Board of Education. What might not such 
a Rural Improvement Society do for this town so favored by 
nature ! It perhaps seemed a small matter, a foolish waste, 
some Scrooge or Grad grind would have said, when James Hill- 
house, a hundred years ago, planted upon the green in New 
Haven, Conn., those elms now so stately and magnificent, the 
pride and joy of every beholder, the glory of New Haven — 

** Broad elms, beneath whose emerald dome, 
Music and smiles have built their home ; 
Within whose realms of light and shade 
Our dreams like wanton birds have strayed." 

But such improvements need not stop with green lawns, or 
rare flowers, or beautiful trees. Statues revealing the highest 
types of womanly beauty and purity, of manly vigor and 
virtue ; columns and arches, gladdening the eye and inspiring 
the soul and immortalizing goodness and greatness ; master- 
pieces of painting and carving ; miracles of music and poetry 
and eloquence ; buildings that are poems in wood or brick or 
stone ; forms of beauty into which the loftiest thought has 
crystallized — these are increasingly possible from year to year 
in every city and in every village, and pre-eminently in a town 
favored with an ever-growing, well-selected public library ; 
and who shall limit their power in lifting the masses to a higher 
and a healthier sympathy with all that is true and beautiful 
and good? What an awakening was that of Correggio when, 
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gazing for the first time upon a magnificent picture, he felt 
within his own breast the stirrings of kindred genius and broke 
out with the prophetic utterance, "Heavens! I too am a 
painter ! " It is something that " a thing of beauty is a joy 
forever ; " it is far more that these things are stepping stones 
to a nobler life, inspirations to purer sentiment, perpetual 
reminders of a loftier destiny. 

And this leads me to mention another stage of progress, a 
still finer kind of riches. I mean the wealth of cultivated 
intelligence, of quickened intellect, of large stores of knowl- 
edge. "Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay," 
sings the foremost of English poets. " Life without letters is 
death," is an old motto. Would you like to live in West 
Brookfield if nobody here could read or write ? How desirable 
a residence here if every man and every woman had the learn- 
ing of Macaulay, the eloquence of Webster, the polished 
manners of Everett, the practical wisdom of Franklin, the 
scientific acumen of Tyndall, the poetic power of Mrs. Brown- 
ing, the creative genius of Michael Angelo or William 
Shakespeare ! We see a slight illustration of this point in 
Concord, Mass. It is not its historic renown, not the thrilling 
story that, 

**By the rude bridge that arched the Hood, 
Their flag to April's breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And tired the shot heard round the world." 

It is not these associations chiefly that have made Concord 
a center to which all thoughtful eyes arc turned, a place where 
many of the richest natures have desired to dwell. Memories 
of Thoreau and of Hawthorne, the genial presence of Emerson 
and Alcott and of kindred spirits — these have made Concord 
an intellectual Mecca ; and, could their lives but be prolonged 
for many years, how many of the best thinkers would be drawn 
to a permanent residence there, as some have already been, by 
the irresistible magnetism of these great souls ! 

Would you know the power of a literary institution in 
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building up a town ? Take the case of Leyden, Holland. It 
is now three hundred years since that city, after exertions and 
sacrifices as heroic as any recorded in history, fighting the 
Spanish in the great war of Dutch independence, was asked 
by the immortal stadtholder, William the Silent, what service 
he could render Leyden for its resplendent patriotism. The 
answer came like a flash of divine inspiration, " Found us a 
university." For centuries that university has been the pride, 
and, in some appreciable degree, the support of Leyden, an 
honor to the nation, a blessing to the world. What William 
did for Leyden, many a founder of an academy, a college, or 
a university, has done for his native or adopted* town. Think 
of what Williston accomplished for Easthampton, Yale for 
New Haven, Cornell for Ithaca, Miss Smith for Northampton, 
Durant for Wellesley. If he who makes two blades of grass 
grow where but one grew before is justly esteemed a bene- 
factor, what shall we say of him who, by founding or endowing 
a great seminary of learning, gives to the world from year to 
year and from age to age the inestimable fruitage of many 
well-trained intellects ? 

In this connection I may be allowed to enter a protest against 
the very common error of literary men in over-estimating 
their own work in comparison with the intellectual labor of 
business men. Popularity is no sure test of amount or quality. 
Thirty or forty years ago a book was published under the loud- 
sounding title of " Proverbial Philosophy." It went through 
thirty-seven editions. I am .sure that a hundred, yea, a 
thousand men, women, and children could be found adequate 
to the composition of that or a better work, where one perison 
could be found able to manage successfully the affairs of the 
publishing house .of G. and C. Merriam. Nothing is more 
common and nothing more pitiable than book-lore without 
tact, science without sense, " ev^r learning and never able to 
come to the knowledge of the truth," toiling year after year 
like the chemist in Gulliver, whose ambition was to extract 
sunbeams from cucumbers. 
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But the excellence of learning when once sublimated into 
wisdom, of science when once transmuted into common sense, 
is beyond the power of language to express. Solomon prayed 
for wisdom, for understanding, not for wealth nor fame. 
"And God said, * Because this wa» in thy heart, and thou hast 
not asked for riches, wealth or hohor, wisdom and knowledge 
is granted unto thee, and I will give thee riches and wealth 
and honor, such as none of the kings have had before thee.' 
And Solomon made silver and gold at Jerusalem as plenteous 
as stones." This came of having a wise man for ruler. But 
what if the blind lead the blind, or the nation's governor 
cannot govern himself? We long to hear the voice of some 
Cromwell, " The Lord hath done with you : get you gone ! " 
Having all things, the ignoramus possesseth nothing. Having 
nothing, the sage possesseth all things. As sings Mackay : 

*/* Cleon hath a million acres ; not a rood have I ; 
Cleon dwelleth in a palace ; in a cottage, I ; 
Cleon hath a dozen fortunes ; not a penny, I ; 
Yet the poorer of the twain is Cleon, and not I. 

Cleon sees no charms in Nature ; in a daisy, I ; 

Cleon hears no anthems ringing through the sea and sky ; 

Nature sings to me forever; earnest listener, I. 

State for state, with all attendants — who would change ? Not I ! " 

Let us pass to the consideration of still higher ingredients 
in the welfare of a man or a nation. Says Emerson, "what 
befits us, embosomed in beauty and wonder as we are, is cheer- 
fulness and courage." The courage that is founded on 
conscientious conviction of the justice of one's cause, on the 
firm assurance that right will ultimately prevail in this world, 
on the undoubting faith that whatever betide us here, all is 
well hereafter ; that 

** If my bark sink, 'tis to another sea," 

there is no wealth like that. 

And how grand is it for a nation to have confidence in 
its destiny because that destiny is the fulfillment of divine 
justice I With what a colossal and resistless tread did our 
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country march on from victory to victory, virhen at last it began 
to move in the right path, and the banner of universal eman- 
cipation floated at the head of every regiment like the white 
plume of Henry of Navarre ! It is recorded that Cromvirell's 
soldiers used to rejoice greatly when they came in sight of the 
enemy; and he gives us the reason. "I selected men," he 
says, "that made some conscience of what they did ; and, after 
that, they were never beaten." He that has the best iron 
becomes master of the gold. In a just cause, one shall chase 
a thousand. One Washington was for years worth more than 
some of the thirteen colonies. One Nelson, in England's 
death-grapple with Napoleon, was better than a hundred ships 
of the line. And the splendid courage of our favorite cavalry 
leader, when the day seemed lost in our battle of Cedar Creek, 
on the 19th of October, 1864, wrested victory from defeat, 
and recalled the language of Byron : 

** Nature formed but one such man, 
And broke the die in moulding Sheridan ! " 

Better still than courage is disinterested self-sacrifice, or 
may we not rather say it involves the highest form of courage 
and something more? No nation as a nation has practiced it. 
Diplomacy is unmixed selfishness ; happy if in any case it is 
enlightened selfishness. "Alas," said Kossuth, "there is no 
Christian nation upon earth ! " But yet the history of most 
nations is studded with personal examples that shine like stars 
through the night of ages. They tell us of Codrus, the last 
king of Athens, who cheerfully gave his own life when the 
oracle had declared that either he or his country must fall. 
They repeat the story of the three Decii who, in like manner, 
solemnly devoted themselves to death for their native land. 
They picture the glory of Marcus Curtius saving Rome by 
plunging into the fathomless depths of the earthquake chasm, 
when the gods had announced that the most precious treasure 
must be thrust in, or the city must perish. Heavens ! if some 
of our self-sacrificing politicians could only be induced to save 
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their country in a similar way ! We shall never tire of hear- 
ing how Arnold Winkelried gathered in his own breast ten 
spear-points of the Austrian line, and thus made way for 
liberty. But we need not go to other ages or other nations.. 
We have our own heroes and martyrs conspicuous among the 
noble living or the immortal dead. We have, too, a great 
multitude whose names we have never heard. Think of the 
many thousands of noble unrecorded deeds and deaths in our 
civil war, on the battle-field or in gloomy hospitals or gloomier 
prisons. The purest heroism is not that which is trumpeted 
loudest, or is inspired by any hope of earthly renown. For 
them, 

** Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil, 
Nor in the glistering foil 
Set off to the world, nor in broad rumor lies ; 
But lives and spreads aloft by those pure eyes 
And perfect witness of all-judging Jove." 

For the basis of the highest self-sacrifice, as of the highest 

courage, is integrity. On it, all well-being, whether of the 

individual or of the community, must be founded. There is 

a power at the center of the universe, and which makes itself 

felt at last through all its parts and to the very extremities — a 

power that is on the side of righteousness and against wrong. 

The sun still fights for Joshua ; the stars still fight against 

Sisera. 

*af this fail. 
The pillared firmament is rottenness, 
And earth's base built of jstubble." 

My business now is to illustrate and not to argue ; nor have I 
time to classify. Many a Sodom has been suddenly destroyed 
because it had not ten righteous men. Many a Sybaris has 
been wiped out because it was not fit to live. Philip of 
Macedon boasted that he had taken more fortresses with the 
purse than with the sword. But buyer and »bought perished 
alike. Shrewd observers tell us that perfect integrity, though 
not a guaranty, is yet an indispensable element of permanent 
business prosperity, and that the history of the great commer- 
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cial Louses in New York demnnstrates the fact. Even the I 
humblest slave vtns of higher market value if genuinely pious, 1 
as the godless negro-trader flaley remarked in Uncle Tom's I 
. Cabin. Speculators in land at summer reeorts find it profitable | 
to establish a camp-meeting, or at least a cburcli, and regular 1 
religious worship, in the vicinity. Mercantile integrity lias a [ 
recognized money value. Corporations, it ia true, have 
floula; but they have a character and a corresponding credit, j 
jVIassachusetts borrows money on the lowest terms in any j 
market in the world ; but what bunking house will lend on low j 
terms to a State that repudiates its bonds ? 

Every bad citizen subtracts from the common property of 1 
tlie community. Sometimes directly, as in the ease of bur-i 
glars. The average amount stolen by a professional thief in I 
England during a year has been approximately fixed at five I 
hundred dollars. Now, if we follow Macaulay in estimating I 
the number of i-egular tliievee in Ijoudon at 50,000, we have [ 
an aggregate of $25,000,000 a year subtracted by the thieves 
alone. But the indirect loss, that is, the amount of value I 
that these 50,000 ought to produce, and would produce if \ 
engaged in honorable labor, is far greater. A low estimate . 
woidd fix the number of professional thieves in New York at i 
2,000. Two millions a year is surely much less than the < 
sum total ol' values taken by tlie enterprising light-fingered 
gentry of our great commercial emporium. To this we must ] 
add the cost of jails, tribunals, police, burglar alarms and the 1 
thousand contrivances for preventing, detecting, arresting, 
trying and punishing thieves. Nor ia this all. We must not 1 
forget either the depreciation of property, or the capital , 
frightened away by the insecurity, real or imaginary, caused ' 
by the prevalence of thieving and kindred iuirpiities. But the I 
thieves are only a small fraction of the criminals, not over ] 
one-tenth. -We know not what volcanic fires may be smoul- 
dering beneath our feet in the great unseen mass of wickedness 
and bigotry and ignorance and fanaticism and false ductrin 
nor how thin the crust that keeps them from flaming out as ia I 
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the riots at Pittsburgh, the Nihilism of Kussia, or the Com- 
munism of Paris ten years ago. When I think of these 
things, and when I remember that the modest friend whom 
you have assembled to honor has not simply made this 
permanent donation to the cause of intelligence and good 
morals, but has set a spotless example in the discharge of 
every duty, in public and in private, in his family, his 
business, his church and his Sunday-school, holding high and 
unsullied everywhere the banner of lofty Christian principle, I 
can sympathize most heartily in the expression of gratitude 
contained in a letter received by me from one of your eminent 
fellow-townsmen : " We are grateful to Brookfield for giving 
us such a family, and that one of them is remembering his 
native town in such a valuable and permanent contribution to 
her welfare." 

You know what prompted this generous gift. Let me quote 
his words — words that ought to be indelibly inscribed on the 
walls of this edifice. " I have been prompted to make this 
proposition by a desire to do something for my native town 
which shall be an expression of my gratitude for the early 
educational advantages it afforded me, and at the same time 
be a permanent benefit to its citizens, especially to the young." 
A noble sentiment, originating in the distant past. Precious 
memories of childhood, of youth and of home — what treasures 
are more cherished? "Heaven lies about us in our infancy." 
We make our Thanksgiving pilgrimages to the home of our 
early years. How we sigh for the great stone fire-place, the 
black swinging crane, the wide settle or the huge arm chair, 
the solemn yet benignant clock lifting its form from floor to 
ceiling, the tall tree with its merry swings, the old oaken 
bucket with its lofty well-sweep, and the thrice sacred ground 

where, 

*'Each in his narrow cell forever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep." 

As with persons so with peoples. Massachusetts will gladly 
part with Boston Corners, the battle-field of pugilists, whose 
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names we are ashamed to remember ; but the world has not 
gold enough to buy Bunker Hill. The conflict at Marathon 
saved Greece once ; the memory of it and of kindred scenes 
has saved liberty many times. The huge cast-iron lion that 
towers over Waterloo, the emblematic forms that sit or stand 
in classic beauty above Plymouth Rock, the soldiers' monu- 
ments that grace our Northern towns, and that shall some time 
mark our battle-fields, all indicate a wealth of memories beyond 
the power of figures to compute. Call to mind the century 
storms of the Crusades, how for two hundred years, in succes- 
sive floods, the best blood of Europe deluged Western Asia. 
For what? An empty tomb, a barren wilderness? Yes ; but 
yet inexpressibly dear ; for here His mangled body lay ; this 
sand drank His blood ; these are 

**the holy fields, 
Over whose acres walked the blessed feet 
Which, eighteen hundred years ago, were nailed 
For our advantage to the bitter cross." 

Finally, in this enumeration and illustration of the sources 
of private and public wealth, I come more specifically to that 
which should naturally be uppermost in our thoughts to-night. 
Good books are riches. I have sometimes thought that it 
were less disastrous to lose all other visible personal property 
than to lose irrecoverably all the books. For they enshrine, as 
rocks enclose unnumbered petrified forms, the ideas, plans, 
descriptions ; and, by their aid, the visible possessions lost 
could nearly all be restored. But they hold also in their 
embrace the unseen riches of all ages — wisdom that makes 
bodily life precious ; wondrous devices of inventive skill ; 
finest conceptions of artists' brains ; inspirations and aspira- 
tions of cultivated, almost angelic intellect; "thoughts that 
wake to perish never ; " courage that stirs the blood like a 
trumpet ; records of self-sacrifice .that remind us of " The 
Great Kenunciation " of Lord Buddha, or the greater renunci- 
ation of Lord Christ ; deeds of integrity that seem indeed to 
demonstrate man's divine origin and heavenly destiny ; glorious 
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memories which will not permit their possessor to be long 
unhappy nor all unheroic ! Literature — it is the long-sought 
fountain of immortal youth ; for, while all things material 
crumble and vanish, the human voice in its garment of poetry 
or prose is green and fresh forevermore. 

A large-hearted man has put this choice library and building 
within reach of two thousand inhabitants. " I recall," he says, 
" the value such an institution would have been to me in my 
early life." Mr. Merriam's language reminds us of what 
Franklin writes : "I have often regretted that, at a time when 
I had such a thirst for knowledge, more proper books had not 
fallen in my way." By giving to this community the free use 
of these literary treasures and their handsome setting, he has 
virtually enriched every one with a life estate worth so many 
thousand dollars. You can compute the aggregate. But this 
is the lowest view of his benefaction. It is better to look 
forward to the not distant hour when some gifted youth or 
maiden, perhaps many a one, shall find within these walls 
richer treasures than were ever dreamed of in Eldorado, finer 
gold than the wedge of Ophir, larger and more precious 
diamonds than ever glittered in the crown of Victoria or flamed 
on the brow of Saladin. 

Our friend has modestly yet efficiently done his duty. It is 
for us to do ours. This world is to be changed ; and that 
change is to be wrought, first in individuals, then in communi- 
ties, then in nations. "A commonwealth," says Milton, 
" ought to be but as one huge Christian personage, one mighty 
growth and stature of an honest man, as big and compact in 
virtue as in body ! " I think that we ought often to form in 
our minds an ideal of a perfect nation, a state where every 
finger should be nimble and skillful, every arm strong ; every 
mind quick, piercing, broad, deep, well-trained, well-informed ; 
every heart cheerful, sympathetic, warm, pure, stout and 
brave. How would the desert rejoice, and the wilderness 
blossom as the rose ! What unimagined treasures would spring 
up as by enchantment on every side ! What visions of beauty 
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would burst upon us from earth and sea and sky ! What 
shapes of loveliness and grandeur would grow and multiply 
beneath the hand of the artist ! How would the haggard 
forms of pain, and disease, and wasting hunger, and griping 
selfishness, and red-handed cruelty, and premature death — the 
yet lingering shadows of the long, long night of the past — 
vanish before the incoming splendor of the new-risen Sun of 
Righteousness ! And that day will surely dawn. 

** There's a fount about to stream ; 

There's a light about to beam ; 

There's a warmth about to glow ; 

There's a flower about to blow ; 
There's a midnight blackness changing into gray ; 
Men of thought and men of action, clear the way ! " 
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ORDER OF EXERCISES 

AT THE DEDICATIOX. 



1. PRAYER— By Rev. E. S. Gould. 

2. OPENING ADDRESS— By the President of the Evening, Dr. 

A. G. Blodgett. 

8. ORATION— By Col. Homer B. Sprague. 

4. SONG — By Male Quartette. 

/). LETTERS — From Hon. A. D. Chamberlain and 

Charles Merriam. 

6. SHORT SPEECHES— By Friends and Citizens. 

7. CLOSING SONG— Good Night. 
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HISTORY OF THE LIBRARY. 

It is the tradition in town that there once existed a public 
library, as was very frequently the case in New England, when 
books were far less common than now. If the tradition 
records a fact, such library must have existed, probably, years 
prior to the Revolution, when the township embraced the three 
parishes of West, North and South Brookfield, and Warren. 

The inception of the present library, so far as any public 
action is concerned, was in the spring of 1872, when the town 
voted to appropriate the Dog Fund of 1871 as the nucleus of 
a town public library ; but no committee was appointed to 
expend this appropriation, nor was any vote passed establishing 
a public library. By a State Law, enacted in the session of 
1869, it was made obligatory upon towns to appropriate the 
Dog Fund for the support of schools, or for a free public 
library. An effort had been made for several years previous 
to 1872 to have the Dog Fund appropriated for a library, 
but without success. In the spring of 1873, the Dog Fund 
of 1872 was voted for a library, and a committee was elected 
to expend the funds of 1871 and 1872, which funds, together, 
amounted to the sum of $344.50. 

This committee found that there was a question as to the 
legality of any action they might take under the vote appoint- 
ing them. They consulted P. C. Bacon, Esq., of Worc^st^r, 
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upon this matter, and ' his opinion was that this aforesaid 
committee had no legal right to act. 

At a town meeting held in the fall of 1873, this opinion of 
Mr. Bacon's was communicated to the town. A vote was 
then passed establishing a public library and a new committee 
was appointed. This new committee proceeded to expend the 
money entrusted to them for books. The library was formally 
opened to the public January 5, 1874. T. S. Knowlton was 
appointed librarian. He gave his services gratuitously up to 
March, 1874. He kept the library open Tuesday, Thursday 
and Saturday evenings from 6 till 9 o'clock. The library then 
contained 298 volumes. The records show that 326 persons 
drew out books during the first two months. 

The reading-room was opened to the public a little subse- 
quent to the library. It was established in an ante-room of 
the Town Hall, and was fitted up and lighted by the generosity 

of one of our own public-spirited citizens, Mr. Lemuel FuUam, 

• 

The Endowment Fund. 

Mr. Charles Merriam, a native of the town, but for many 
years past a resident of Springfield, Mass., and of the firm of 
G. & C. Merriam, was an early friend of the library. During 
the first year he gave five hundred volumes and $500 cash, 
besides supplying the reading-room with a generous amount of 
reading matter for the year ensuing. 

T. S. Knowlton was appointed librarian in March, 1874, at 
a salary of $50 for the year — the library to be kept open three 
evenings of each week ; the reading-room every evening except 
Sunday. 

At the close of the first year, there were 1408 books in the 
library, and 605 persons had taken out books. Mr. Merriam 
made donations of books from time to time, aggregating some 
ten hundred volumes, and subsequently an endowment fund 
consisting of fifty shares of New York Central and Hudson 
River Railroad Stock, then quoted at 113 — making tlie cash 
value of the endowment, $5,650. 
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The following is Mr. Merriam's paper communicating to the 
town his offer of endowing the town library, and the town's 
action in regard thereto : 

At the town meeting, held April 3, 1876, the following vote was passed : 
Voted, That the Selectmen call a town meeting as soon as they can to act 
upon the proposition of Mr. Charles Merriam . 

PROPOSITION OF CHARLES MERRIAM. 

Springfield, Mass., March 28, 1876. 
To the Town of West Brookfield : 

Your public town library is now so pleasantly started, it seems desirable 
that it should be placed on a permanent basis. 

To aid a little in this, I would propose to the town to invest the sum of 
two thousand dollars towards this object, either sending your Treasurer 
that sum in cash, or twenty shares in the New York Central and Hudson 
River Railroad, now selling at about 113, as you prefer — this last is 
paying 8 per cent, dividends — to be kept permanently invested safely, and 
never on personal security, only, the annual income to be used for the 
benefit of the Library or Reading-Room, which are to be kept always free 
to all citizens of the town of a suitable age, and under such rules and regu- 
lations as the town may establish. 

In case the library is given up, the two thousand dollars to be paid over 
to the public town libraries of Brookfield or North Brookfield, if such shall 
then be in existence ; otherwise, the town of West Brookfield may appro- 
priate the sum to any general educational purposes for the benefit of the 
town. 

The endowment is not large, but I hope the sum may prove a nucleus to 
which others will add hereafter. If the town votes to accept this proposi- 
tion, and places this letter on file, I will make the investment or payment at 
an early day. 

I should be glad not to have publicity given to the matter through the 
newspapers. 

CHARLES MERRIAM. 

A true copy. Attest : 

E. H. Blair, Town Clerk, 

Amended Record. 

Instead of twenty shares of New York Central and Hudson River Rail- 
road stock, Mr. Merriam has sent fifty shares, valued at $5,650, which are 
in the hands of the Town Treasurer. 

E. H. Blair, Ihwfi Clerk, 
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At the town meeting held in pursuance of the vote of April 3, 1876, the 
following article was inserted in the warrant for a town meeting to be held 
April 15, 1876 : 

Article II. 

To see if the town will accept of the proposition of Mr., Charles Merriam, 
of Springfield, Mass., in relation to an endowment of the public library, 
and act thereon. 

In pursuance of the above article, the town 

Voted, To accept the proposition of Mr. Charles Merriam, and to accept 
of the offer of the railroad shares. 

Voted, further. That the Clerk inform Mr. Merriam of the action of the 
town. 

Voted, To extend to Mr. Merriam sincere thanks for his liberality 
towards the town. 

E. H. Blair, Clerk. 

At a town meeting held April 2, 1877, it was voted under Article II. 
To have the library and reading-room open afternoons and evenings. 

The year 1879 is a marked one in the history of the library. 
In the report of the Library Committee for this year, they say : 

* ' We are of the opinion that the full benefit of the library and reading- 
room to the town cannot be realized until a more suitable place is provided, 
and we call the attention of the town to the importance of procuring 
conveniently located rooms for this purpose." 

This prayer of the Library Committee was answered in due 
time. Mr. Charles Merriam visited the town in the early 
summer of this year, and broached to the Library Committee 
his purpose of building for his native town a Memorial Public 
Library. 

The lot upon which the building now stands was purchased, 
jind early in the spring of 1880 the erection of the building 
was begun. This building and lot were donated to the town, 
and were dedicated to their destined uses, on occasion of the 
delivery of the foregoing address, by Col. Homer B. Sprague, 
November 12, 1880. 

The following is Mr. Merriam's paper conveying his propo- 
sition under the date of February 3, 1880. 
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To the Tovm of West Brookfield : 

It is, I believe, already known to many of your citizens, that I have 
formed the purpose of erecting within your limits a building to be used for 
a free Public Library and Reading-Room, and presenting it to my native 
town. The site has already been purchased — on the so-called Taintor lot, 
next west of the Town Hall, and the contract closed for the erection of the 
building. It had been my intention to complete the edifice, and then ask 
its acceptance by the town. But it is to be finished next October, and there 
will then remain four or five months before your usual town meeting in the 
spring, and it seems proper and desirable that the town should own the 
property before entering upon its occupation. I understand there is no 
legal difidculty in making the transfer, although the building itself is yet to 
be erected. 

I therefore propose to the town to make a present, formal, and legal 
transfer to it, of the lot mentioned, with the building to be erected on it, to 
be used perpetually as a free Public Reading-Room and Library for the 
town of West Brookfield. The town will maintain it as such under any By- 
Laws and regulations it may think proper to establish; but, under such 
regulations, it is to be free to all, with no fee or charge to any citizen 
for admission to the privileges of the library and reading-room. The town 
shall keep the building constantly insured for such a sum that, if destroyed, 
the town engages to replace it by another equally convenient. It is not 
required that the same site should always be used, if a change becomes 
necessary or desirable. I am to be at liberty to go on and complete the 
building according to my plans. Three of your own citizens. Dr. Blodgett, 
Mr. Fullam and Mr. Knowlton, have been kind enough to act as an advisory 
committee in the matter, and can give the town any desired information in 
regard to those plans. • 

From long observation, I have come to feel strongly the undesirableness 
of attaching any other than indispensable conditions to matters looking 
far into the future, as unforeseen circumstances may greatly change the con- 
ditions. I will not, therefore, add any to my donation other than those I 
have mentioned. I would, however, recommend, 

Firsts That the upper hall, which I intend shall be a large and convenient 
one, be not used, unless rarely and occasionally, for religious worship, for 
the reason that the town is made up of different religious denominations, 
and such use by one might awaken jealousy in others, and I would like this 
building and its purposes to be such as that all shall feel in them a common 
interest. 

Second, For similar reasons, I would not use the hall for political pur- 
poses, as caucuses, and the like. 

Third, For moral and religious considerations, and, as I now judge for 
the best interests of the community, I would not open the library and 
reading-room for general use on the Sabbath. Nor, 
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Fourth, Let the Lull for purposes of mere omiisement and eiitertainraent, | 
especially luch as some may honestly deem objectionable, as balls, theatrical \ 
and minstrel perfonnances. etc. 

A general reason, perhaps in itself sutBcicnt, for not using the hall for I 
purposes I have mentioned, would be that all the citizens of the town may I 
be united in regard to its use. Then, too, the little sums .to be obtained fur 
rentfll for objects with regard to which there was a difference of opinion, 
would hardly compensate for the objections, and you have oUier places 
available for these purposes, and it would seem dGstrable to keep the ball 
for uses somewhat in sympathy with the general design of the building. 
There will be many of these, as lectures, debates, scientific exhibitions, 
farroere' clubs, etc., wholly unobjectionable, and the income from which will 
help towards making the library and reading-room self-suataiiiing. 
should the town at any time think it expedient to use the building for . 
the foregoing or similar purposes, I would not be understood as interposii 
any objection, but ihat, becoming the property of the town, the gift, in these | 
renpects, be absolute and unqualified. 

In case the donation lapses, from a failure of the conditions, or the tow 
declining or neglecting to use the building for the objects for which \\ 
given, for any considerable period, Che property shall revert to t!ia sk 
purposes as provided for the lapsing of the endowment of $5,000, given by 1 
me for a library fund in March or April, 187(5. 

Upon the town's passing a vote of acceptance of my proposition, record- 
ing the vote on its records, placing my projiosal on file, and sending me a 
certified copy of the vote, I will make out a deed of conveyance. 

I have been prompted to make this proposition by a desire to do some* 
thing for my native town which shall be an expression of my gratitude for 1 
the early educational advantages it afforded me, and at the same time be of I 
permanent bcnelit to its citizens, especially the young. I recall, too, the J 
value such an institution would have been to me in my own early life, and I 
entertain I trust a not improper wish to be pleasantly remembered by a 1 
good influence perpetuated. 

I may be allowed to express the hope that the town will cherish the instt- 1 
tution as one in which all its citizenN have an interest, and may find it of 1 
lasting value. Suuh value will of course depend largely upon a wise diacre- I 
tion being exercised in selecting and encouraging tlie reading of books and I 
periodicals instructive and improving, as well as a due proportion of those I 
of a right character more especially designed for entertainment, amusement, 
and relaxation. 

CHARLES MERRIAM. 



The town's action in response to this propositi*) 



its warrant for a town meeting held in pursuance thereof, 
April 5, 1880. 

Warrant for April Town Meeting, 1880. 
, • Article XIX. 

To see if the town will accept the proposition of Charles Merriam to 
present to it a public librar}' building. 

Pursuant to the above article, at a meeting held April 5, it was 

Votedt unanimously. To accept the proposition of Mr. Charles Merriam, 
of Springfield, to present the town a public library building, and that the 
proposition of Mr. Merriam be entered upon the records of the town, and 
that the Clerk be instructed to send to Mr. Merriam a certified copy of said 
vote. (Record Book, Page 93.) 

Votedf unanimously. To adopt the following Preamble and Resolutions, 
presented by the Library Committee, and that they be placed upon the 
records of the town, and that the Clerk be directed to send a certified copy 
of the same to Mr. Merriam, viz. : 

WTiereas, West Brookfield has been a constant recipient of the munifi- 
cence of Charles Merriam, of Springfield, from the time the public library 
was started, and 

Whereas, He purposes to add much more yet in his donations to this his 
native town, by erecting within the present year a most convenient, orna- 
mental and costly public library building for perpetuating this institution, 
therefore. 

Be it Resolved, That the citizens in town meeting assembled tender him 
a formal vote of thanks in recognition of his most valuable gifts. 

Resolved, That the Town Clerk is hereby instructed to furnish the donor 
a certified copy of this vote, with a request that he will sit for his portrait, 
which shall be appropriately placed in the new library building as a perpet- 
ual reminder of his far-sighted generosity. 

October Warrant, 1880. 
Article II. 

To see what action the town will take in regard to suitably dedicating the 
new library building, and act thereon as they may think proper. 

Pursuant to the above article, at a meeting held the 12th day of October, 
1880, it was 

Voted, That the town take steps to suitably dedicate the new library 
building. 

Voted, To instruct the said Library Committee, in the preparation for and 
in the dedication of the said library building, to follow out the intent and 
spirit of the letter received by them from Mr. Charles Merriam in regard 
to the same. 
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At the dedication, a letter was read from South Carolina's 
ex-governor, Daniel H. Chamberlain, a native of West Brook- 
field, regretting that his health denied him the honor of helping 
the ceremonies, and concluding : 

* * I shall join you in honoring the man whose generosity and public ppirit 
have blessed your town with so potent a means of education and culture."" 

This letter from Mr. Merriam to Secretary J. L. Barnes, of 
the Library Committee, was then read : 

* * I have your favor of the 9th with the courteous invitation to be present 
at the dedication of the new library building. It would give me, on many 
accounts, the greatest pleasure to meet your citizens on such an occasion, 
which I doubt not will be a pleasant one to all, to listen to Col. Sprague's 
Address, and to witness the commencement of the working of an institution 
which I can but trust will be a useful and satisfactory one for many years to 
come. 

In planning and carrying out the details, during the progress of the build- 
ing, I have found more gratification, I presume, than anybody else, as it 
has afforded me pleasant occupation during the leisure of my advancing 
years, and my best wishes and fervent prayers will go up for the welfare of 
the good old town while life lasts. As Watts says of Zion, 

*May peace attend thy gate, 

And joy within thee wait 
To bless the soul of every guest ; 

The man who seeks thy peace 

And wishes thine increase — 
A thousand blessings on him rest.' 

And although I cannot add that, to any extent, ' Here my friends and 
kindred dwell,' yet the remains of those from whom I descended, and of 
other relatives and friends whom I have loved best, rest in your burying 
ground, and will always make it, to me, the most hallowed spot on earth. 

But my advanced years, general health and nervous susceptibility, make 
me hug my fireside pretty closely, especially of an evening, so that I feel 
obliged to excuse myself from coming out. Then, as I am a very diffident 
man, something might be said on the occasion of my connection with the 
matter which would shock my modesty. 

Please convey my best compliments to the committee and accept my 
warm thanks for the kind offer of your own hospitality." 

Short speeches were made by Rev. Mr. Cushing, the Meth- 
odist pastor, W. B. Stone and L. H. Chamberlain, ^ 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE BUU^DING, 

BY THR ARCHITECT, 

JOS. R. RICHARDS, OF BOSTON. 

The building in form is rectangular, intersected by a projection of the 
same height in the rear, with a smaller projection on the front for a porch.. 
The front portion, 44| feet by 26| feet, is devoted to the purposes of a 
reading-room, public room, librarian's room and entry, the rear projection 
being 30| feet by 23 feet, and devoted solely to the library — all rooms being 
15i feet in clear height. The front projection is llj by 14 feet. Entering 
by the granite steps under the open porch, the vestibule is reached by 
double doors, and is lighted by windows on either side, and is paved on 
solid brick-work with especially designed marble tile. The entrance doors 
to the main building open outward to this vestibule and communicate 
directly with the hall and stair-ways to the second story and to the basement, 
and to the public room, and also to the reading-room. The librarian's desk 
is at one end of the public room, and directly opposite the outer doors. 
The motive is a waiting room with the librarian's desk plainly in view of the 
visitor on his entrance to the building, and an easy and perfect supervision 
by the librarian of the entire story ; the books stored on adjustable shelves 
with arrangements for future increase in the same room — all within his range 
and control, and an easy and direct distribution of books to the public 
at the waiting room, and to those who visit the reading-room for study ; his 
own private room also under his immediate supervision. 

The reading-room, at the left of the entry, is 17 by 24 feet, having an 
open grate and mantel at one end, racks for papers and magazines on side, 
and a reading table and arm chairs on the floor. 

The librarian's room is 12i by 16 feet, arranged with a rolling desk, and 
shelves, and enclosed cases for books of reference. 

The library or store-room for books is 22^ by 28 feet, occupying all of the 
rear projection ; and the adjustable shelves in cases are arranged for and 
are under the immediate control of and approached only by the librarian or 
bis assistant, giving a present capacity for 12,000 volumes ; and while seem- 
ingly finished for all time, they are so arranged that a second story of 
similar shelves over them can be built all in the same room; and for any 
future extension, there is a now concealed but easily approached opening 
connected with the second story, by which, with a circular iron stair-way, 
the needs of addition for many years to come can be supplied within the 
present walls of the building; and, by the wise provision of the donor, the 
building is so located on tte lot that for any very extensive increase of 
books beyond the capacity of the building, an addition can easily be made 
on the rear of the building. Although the library is separated from the 
main building, it is in immediate connection with it, and is open to view from 
the public room, being separated from it by only an arch at the ceiling and 
a railing on either side of the librarian's desk at the floor. 
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The basement is approached from the entrance hall, and has also a stone 
flight of exterior steps. It has a toilet room near the stair- way, and a cellar 
with heating apparatus and storage for coal ; and, separated by a brick wall, 
a large room under the whole library that may be used as a library 
work-room, and is 7h feet in clear height. The entire basement is covered 
with concrete, and is dry, light and airy. 

There is also a finished second story over the whole building, 14 feet 
in clear height, approached from the entrance hall by an easy flight of stairs, 
entirely disconnected from the story below by doors, and is used under 
proper restrictions for a lecture hall. 

The windows of the entire building are filled with English cathedral glass, 
especially designed for the several rooms, the shade and tone of the same 
being adapted to the different lights ; the darker and more opaque glass 
placed in the stronger light, and the brighter and more transparent in the 
other, and by its arrangement giving perfectly clear but mellow light without 
glare or necessary shading. The wood-work of the entire finish of the 
building is of brown ash, with southern hard pine for upper floors. 

The furniture is of black walnut wood, made from especial designs for the 
several rooms, and adapted to its purpose ; the waiting room has a comfort- 
able settee for visitors, and on one end a mural tablet that may have 
inscribed thereon its own story at some future day. 

Each room, the vestibule and entry, and the hall in the second story, is 
lighted by gas from heavy brass chandeliers and wall brackets made for this 
building, with separate burners and reflection shades, the gas being furnished 
from a machine on the premises. Each room is ventilated in an approved 
manner with a ventilating turret overtopping the roof in ornamental shape. 

The exterior of the building has hammered granite underpinning, with 
walls of pressed brick from Trenton, N. J., and an elaborate decoration 
with freestone from Amherst, Ohio, quarries. The design is modem 
English, with gables at each end, and trimmed with gablets and copings, all 
of Ohio freestone and brick. 

The contractor for the building was J. L. Carll, of Greenfield. 

The stone-work, under contractor, by James & Marra, of Springfield. 

The cathedral glass by Cook, Redding & Co., of Boston. 

The furniture by Lawrence, Wilde & Co., of Boston. 

The gas fixtures by N. W. Turner & Co., of Boston. 

Cash Value of Mr. Mbkuiam^s Donations to the Town. 

Land from Taintor estate, . . $2,246.17 

J. L. CarlPs contract, ........ 9,500.00 

Extras by Mr. Carll, 300.00 

Special allowance made Mr. Carll, ...... 500.00 

Amount carried forward, $12,545.17 
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Amount brought forward, 
Architect's bill. 

Gas fixtures, .... 
Furnace, .... 

Furniture, .... 
Paid extra bill of expenses, 



$12,545.17 
600.00 
316.00 
325.00 
1,000.00 
944.25 



Total for library, $15,730.42 

Gas machine supplied by the town, ...... 400.00 



Mr. Merriam, cash toward books for the library, 
Mr. Merriam, endowment fund. 



Total of Mr. Merriam's donations, minus $400 as for gas ma- 
chine, . . . 



$16,130.42 

600.00 

5,000.00 

$21,730.42 
400.00 



$21,330.42 

To this should be added, to express the entire amount of Mr. Merriam's 
donations, gifts of books from time to time aggregating upwards of 1,000 
volumes. 

It was intended to issue the Address and Dedication Pro- 
ceedings immediately after their occurrence, as suggested in 
the note following the title-page ; but Col. Sprague's engage- 
ments prevented his committing the Address to paper, and so 
delayed the publication until the present time. The following 
is, therefore, the condition of the library at the present 
writing : 

Whole number of volumes Oct. 1, 1882, 3,917 

Number of volumes taken out for the year ending March, 1882, . 15,310 
Number of individual takers of books, ..... 770 

Classification of Books in the Library Prepared for Subject 

Catalogue by Librarian. 



Arts and Sciences, 


. 103 


Medical, .... 


25 


Astronomy, . 

Agriculture, . 

Biography, . . . . 

Essays and Correspondence, . 

Fiction, 


14 
37 

268 

133 

. 975 


Natural History, . 

Poetry, 

Religious, .... 

Travels and Adventure, 

Literature, .... 


40 
. 160 
. 240 
. 163 

70 


Historic, . . . . 


475 


Miscellaneous, 


. 75 


Juvenile, 


. 401 


Public Documents, including 


Magazines, Bound Volumes, 


160 


Reference books, 


. 550 
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Reading Matter now to be had in the Reading Room. 



Daily Papers. 

Boston Daily Post, 
Boston Daily Journal, 
Boston Daily Herald, 
Springfield Daily Republican, 
Worcester Daily Spy, 
Worcester Evening Gazette, 
New York Tribune, 
New York Times, 
New York World. 

Weekly Papers. 

N. E. Farmer, 

Boston Pilot, 

Boston Congregationalist, 

Zion's Herald, 

Weekly Union, N. Y., (Irish). 

New England Homestead, 

Journal of Education, 

Christian Union, 

Women's Journal, 

lllust. Christian Weekly. 



Gospel in all Lands, 
Meriden Republican, 
Southbridge Journal, 
North Brookfield Journal, 
Leslie's lllust. Newspaper, 
Harper's Weekly, 
Harper's Bazar, 
Scientific American, 
Puck, 
lllust. London News. 

Monthly. 

American Agriculturist, 
Leslie's Sunday Magazine, 
Leslie's Ladies' Magazine, 
Atlantic Monthly, 
Lippincott's Magazine, 
St. Nicholas Magazine, 
Harper's Monthly Magazine, 
The Century Magazine, 
Popular Science Monthly, 
North American Review. 



The work of the library, its influence in the community, and 
the aim of those having it in charge may best be understood 
by inserting in this pamphlet some extracts from the report of 
tlie Library Committee for the year ending March, 1882 : 

The use of the books for the year shows an increase over any previous 
year of 1617 volumes taken out by readers — 15,310 volumes having been 
in circulation. 

There has been a marked falling off in the demand for fiction and mere 
story books, and in their stead, history, biography and books of travel have 
been called for. 

The reading-room has been thoroughly appreciated, and its opportunities 
improved by a very large number of visitors the past year. The convenient 
situation of the room, its ample accommodations, and the quiet, studious 
air pervading it, have proved powerful attractions to all who wished to 
spend a quiet hour in reading the news, or in looking over the periodical 
literature of the dav. 

Not the least valuable part of the library is the consulting department, 
with its scores of reference books, and never before has the value and 
importance of this department been so fully recognized. 
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The fact that the library is a success should be an incentive to renewed 
exertions in its behalf. No means should be neglected to keep it before the 
people, and every effort should be made to impress upon its patrons a sense 
of the treasures within its walls. 

In the belief that its importance will not cease to be appreciated, and 
that the liberal support which it has received in the past will be continued 
in the future, we commend the library to the town. 



A. G. BLODGETT, 

J. L. BARNES, 

T. S. KNOWLTON, 

J. G. SHACKLEY, 

II. B. LYNDE, 

M. J. SAVAGE, 

L. H. CHAMBERLAIN, 



> 



Library 
Committee. 



The aggregate sum appropriated by the town for the current 
expenditures for the Library for 1881, including the income 
from the endowment fund, was $1,108.09. 



From, the Springfield Republican. [1864. 

The Village Bell. 

Up in the old church-belfry swinging, 

Sounding out with a joyous poal. 
The village bell is merrily ringing. 

To mark the time of the noon-tide meal ; 
The plow in the furrow is made to bide. 

The farmer unyoketh the sturdy steer. 
The blacksmith^s apron is thrown aside. 

And the school-boy's shout goes up hearty and clear ; — 

Ring cheerily. 

The day is past, and the pleasant light 

Has faded away from the crimson West, 
The bell rings out for nine at night, 

Bidding the weary toilers rest ; 
The twinkling household lights go out. 

Along the streams the vapors creep. 
Labor reposeth, and childhood's shout 

Has ceased ; — all own thy sway, O sleep ! — 

Chime soothingly. 

While o'er stream and plain night's pall is flung. 

From a burning home the flames leap high, 
Then the friendly bell, with its iron tongue. 

Utters quick and loud its larum cry ; 
Then the startled dreamer springs to his feet. 

And the larum cry he echoes again. 
And along the but now so quiet street 

Is the hurried tramp of earnest men ; — 

Strike fearfully. 

Again it rings, and the valleys along 

To its echoing chimes give a glad repeat. 
And the cannon's boom, and the bell's ding-dong, 

To a nation's joy are utterance meet. 
Toil stayeth his arm to enjoy the fun. 

In his Sunday's best he marcheth by. 
And the old man talketh of Lexington, 

And of Bunker Hill, with a sparkling eye ; — 

Peal joyfully. 
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But sweet, most sweet, is the gentle swell. 

In a summer's morn, through the balmy air, 
Of the Sabbath chime of the serious bell, 

Summoning up to the place of prayer ; 
The household groups are gathering seen 

To theliouse of God in company, 
For fairer than all the tents of sin 

To the righteous the gates of Zion be ; — 

Chime peacefully . 

But it strikes again ; — how it chills the soul ! 

For a sad procession, with thoughtful tread, 
Are passing along to its solemn toll. 

Out of their sight to bury their dead ; 
And their stricken hearts with grief are bowed. 

For they leave behind a desolate hearth, 
Though Faith with the promise-bow spanneth the cloud, 

As dust unto dust goeth, earth unto earth ; — 

Toll mournfully. 

And so my mute but not tongueless friend. 

Insensate, yet ever with utterance due, 
In our joy or grief, still dost thou lend 

Thine echoing voice in response most true ; 
For the noon-tide meal, or the night's repose. 

For the larum crj-, or the peal of joy. 
For the Sabbath's sweet rest, or at life's dread close, 

Still may we, fitting, thy notes employ. 

Would that human friends might as faithful be. 

And human tongues were but true as thine. 
Tried hearts, beating constant in sympathy. 

Tuned to one chord vibrate ever to mine ; 
But if this may not be, then I pray thee chime on. 

Still may I list thy sound long loved so well. 
At noon-day and eventide hear yet thy tone. 

Or thy voice when in sorrow bowed, O passing bell ! 

C. M. 
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